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_I think, for the sake of clearness, I had 
by defining Socialism as I understand it. 2 

I do not regard Socialism as merely the ‘‘nationali- 
zation of the means of production, distribution, and 
exchange.” That is.only th 


AM | 


altruism and love. 
Socialism in its fullest and truest sense to becom 
accomplished fact at the present time. 
' ‘The social system of any country is the outcome of 
the national spirit, and, pessimistic though it may seem 
at first sight, [ can come to no other conclusion than 
that, bad as it is now, our present organization is the 
reflection of the moral altitude of the mass of the 
people. : 
~The hand of every man is against his neighbour in 
the fierce struggle for life, and it is only the exceptional 
man or woman who sees the hideousness of it all. Our 
national spirit:is ‘each for himself.” When it is “each 
for all” Socialism will be possible. And this I feel to 
be the most important part of our work, as true revolu- 
tionists—to educate, to enlighten, and to liffup, rather 
than to demonstrate scientifically: to appeal to that 
love of right and good which lies latent within the soul 
of every human being, rather than to the intellectual 
faculties: for, at the risk of being accused of “mere 
sentimentalism,”’ I must confess to being more of a 
moralist than an economist. ‘to make English men 
and women brothers and sisters seems to me a shorter 
road to Socialism than to convince them of the im- 
-pregnability of its economic basis. But here I would 
say that I do not expect nor desire every revolutionist 
to share any of my opinions, any more than I should 
expect or desire everyone to have red hair; for of all 
things let us have in the revolutionary ranks forbear- 
ance and charity one to another as comrades in very 
deed and not in word only. . 

I have not an.exaggerated idea of the importance of 
the Independent Labour Party’s position in the evolu- 
tion of the perfected social state out of the present 
chaos. It is at most a small power striving toward 
light—one that will have its day and fulfil its mission, 
and eventually vanish to make room for a mightier than 
itself: it is but a body of men hammering together a 
little of that scaffolding whereby may rise Socialism— 
that infinitely lovely fabric builded of noble souls of 
men and women, whose spire touches heaven indeed. 
And although [ should take off my coat for scaffold- 
building, and work with my whole heart to get a Social- 
ist majority returned to Parliament, yet, none the less, 
_ have the firm conviction that true Socialism will never 
_ be attained by mere legislation, but only through that 
spirit of love and fraternity that I have spoken of. 

But let us have Socialists everywhere, in Parliament 
as well as out of it. - 

Whereever you find a true Socialist you find a man 
willing to cheerfully do his share of the labour nature 
exacts from every-child of her’s; one who will recog- 
nizé an equal in every human being he meets, neither 
regarding his capacities. nor weighing his virtues, but 
by reason of the divine spark which dwells within the 
human soul ; one who hates wrong and all injustice and 
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ii loves right and freedom, I think that a man who | 
~ holds 


pLnoiples like these, and pledges his honour to 
uphold them in that modern harbour of misrule and in- 
justice, which we call Parliament, is worthy of support ; 
if he be a liar, then we will seek for an honest man, | 
To me it seems that, for the present, laws and govern- 
ment must be, and that Anarchism 
social condition for an uplifted people. - 
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affolding, so to speak, 
for the building of the beautiful fane that will be true | 
Socialism, which is a aniversally prevalent spirit of | | 
It is consequently impossible for | 
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. We have lost our Paradise through the opprese; 

tyrants and through laws made by Saldoare Bee 
just laws framed by lovers of men must we be made 
_worthy that Eden where alone no government will ho 
That such a time will come is certain. 
ideal that the human soul is 
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TIAN ANARCHISM. — | I ask, Has civilisation ev 


¢ J. 0. KENWORTHY. 
‘to Touzeau Parris, in OatéperDizerty, it 


rth to say a few words further on this 
bristian Anarchism. 

on why I do rot call myself a Christian An- 

hat to do so would do more harm than good 

mass of people, who do not understand the 

I have not the slightest objection to those who 


rstand the legitimate Significance of the words so 


ngme. But I am not going out of my way to court. 
pprehension. I am content to be known as one 


seeks to follow the Jesus of the Gospels: this 

28, to me, least open to misapprehension. 
is our comrade Parris amused about the ortho- 
perverters of the gospel who “ read black where you 
should read white?’ It is a serious matter; ‘rather 
more serious than if a body of commentators who should 
call—only call—themselves Socialists, were to construct 
a careful and deliberate “comment” on the Communist 
Manifesto of Marx and Engels, and show the document 
to be Ultra-Conservative, and an authorization to burn 
at the stake those who believe in common property in 
land and capital! It could be done! The Pope did 
just this with: the will, of Francis of Assissi. Surely, 
surely, much is gained by proving, as is quite: simply 
done, that Jesus was.in the very forefront of the revo- 
lution ! 


Comrade ‘Parris “‘defies” me to prove that “men are 
the cfeation of an all-powerful, all-wise, and all-loving 
being.” Well, I cannot prove to a man blind all his 
life, that red is red, or any colour at all. Nor would. I 
attempt to prove anything to one like the Scotchman 
who said ‘I’m always open to conviction—but I’d like 
to see the man who'd convince me.” But I am quite 
prepared, when asked, to give my reasons for the above 
statement ; which I find to be just as valid for the 


building of my life as though it were part of an archi-_ 


tect’s true plan for the building of a house. I merely 
mentioned it as the first great fact of life to the chris- 
tian—the first article in the spiritual belief which dif- 
ferentiates the Christian Anarchist from other An- 
archists. ; 

The “‘life hereafter” is the second such great fact 
and article of belief. Here again, I hold to this on 
grounds of fact, demonstrable fact, and of -reason— 
pure reason. And has our comrade never read the 


story (legend, he would call it) of the death and resur= 


rection of Jesus, thal he should say “there is not a 
single passage there declaring that the human spirit or 
soul enters the other life upon the death of the body?” 
See how the commentators have deluded even our clear- 
sighted comrade! —_, eo 
He speaks of “a radical error that blinds” me; 
namely, an ‘implied belief in thé supernatural.’”’ Now, 
I do not understand his use of the word “supernatural.” 
f, however, he means it to cover the spirit world, and 
the associations and intercourse of humanity with 
t other order of being, then I must say, this is es- 
Sential to the Christian conception of life. But these 
things are not “supernatural”; they are entirely “na- 
al”; so natural that the Christian knows them and 


n them in the supreme part of his environment. 
®cause these things do not appear real to, are not 
nsciously apprehended by, Touzeau-Parris and many 
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thers, it is not to be supposed that they are unreal to, | i 


pprehended by, others who know of them, and be- 


eve in them. Competent observers who have seen 1 re 
mow that there are ghosts, notwithstanding the | on 


those who have not seen them, and even of 
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ur friend raises the question, as to whether 


“Christian civilisation,” has not failed. | 
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DEATH OF L. S, BEVINGTON. - | One of the teac 


It is with deep sorrow we record the death of our 
-dear comrade, Louisa Sarah Bevington, which took 
-place on Thursday, the 28th ult., at her residence at 

Willesden, in the 50th year of her age. 

L. $. Bevington was one of-the most remarkable 
women of her time. Born and reared in the lap of 
luxury, but of better stuff than most of those thus deli- 
‘cately nurtured, she gave early indication of that great 
ability as a thinker and writer which she afterwards 
displayed, and which led to an introduction to the lead- 
ing writers on science and philosophy, and secured for 
her the life-long friendship of Herbert Spencer. : 

Her early writings, which were chiefly of a poetical 
nature, gained recognition at once, and stamped her ag 
a poet of uncommon power. Her later writings marked 
her out as one of the keenest and brightest thinkers of 
the day on social topics. 

As an advocate of free thought she won renown in 
her brilliant reply to Mallock’s article on ‘ Modern 
Atheism,” in the Nineteenth Century. This reply ne- 
cessitated a second edition of the magaziné. It was in 
this reply-article our friend enunciated her firm eonvic- 
tion—arrived at after years of thought and investiga- 
tion—that ‘Conscience has taken milleniums to de- 
velope, and it has- deyeloped in obedience to a need, 
not to a creed—springing out of the fundamental de- 
mands of progressive existence rather than from the 
comparatively recent demands of theological aspira- 

tion.” Gee ee 

. Of late it has been one of L. S. B.’s greatest regrets 
that she was prevented by ill health from earning money 
by her pen which would have enabled her to support 
and advance the cause with which her feelings were in 
most-active accord. Only those who were fortunate in 
having her friendship could adequately appreciate her | 
natural purity of character, and the great bravery which 
characteriged her whole life. 

It might truly be said that she rose superior to cir-_ 
cumstances. Her private trial were of that description | 

which would have utterly broken down a less resolute 
nature, but. so keenly alive was she to social inj sti 
that—ignoring her own sufferings—she strove with all | _ 
_, her might to make the world better ; and the advanced | _ 
thought of today is enriched by her efforts, and her nam 
will be revered, and lianded down with those of Francis 
Galton, Herbert Spencer, Peter Kropotkin, and Louise 
Michel. Her friends were to. be found in all ranks of | } 
life, and her readiness to aid all with the hand of a friend | 
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must’alwaya do so, becauge— the Church is above the State, alt 


work thorough. She took her sincd | 


In alll that they do; 
_ Forcing a way for the Glad, 
The Pure and the True... 


rticles in the Commonweal, Freedom, and Echo, 


cently in Liberty and Torch are ample evi- 

our assertion. Our readers will remember 
rty. Lyrics’’, containing the latest of L. S. B.’s 
10a. works. 
the translation of Louise Michel’s “Commune of 


is” (which has been running through the last 12 num- 


pers of Liszrty) was done by Miss Bevington, between 
whom and the author there has long existed a sincere 

and sympathic friendship. _ ow =e 

The last work published by L. S. B. was “Common- 
Sense Country’. Our Comrade has left some finished 
and some unfinished MS. The publication of all or any 
of these will be eagerly anticipated by those who have 
already become acquainted with her writings. 

The interment took place on Tuesday, the 3rd inst., 
at Finchley Cemetery. Amongst those attending were 
the brother, a sister, and sevéral cousins of the 
deceased, Mr. and Mrs. Peter Kropotkin, Dr. and Mrs. 
Donkin, Mr. and Mrs. James T'ochatti, the Misses 
Rossetti, Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence, and others. 


The coffin was taken from the hearse to the grave, 


and at once lowered to its resting place amidst the ut- 
most silénce and without any formal ceremony what- 
ever. A gentlemen, a stranger, stepped forward and 
placed a very handsome wreath upon the coffin, and 
then quietly withdrew. To the wreaths contributed by 
the relatives of our comrade was added a large one 
“From the London Anarchists,” the ground work of 


which was red flowers, the letters being formed in white _ 


flowers. 


TO OUR READERS. 


The next No. of Liserry—the first of Vol. ITI.—will 
consist of Twelve Pages. The size of the page will be 
rather smaller than this, but with additional pages, and 
using a larger quantity of small type, we shall be en- 
abled considerably to increase the amount of reading 
matter. Our present Contributors most generously 
promise to continue their invaluable assistance, and 
several other friends have offered to write on subjects 
of great interest to Anarchists and to revolutionary 
Socialists. In the direction here indicated, and in other 
and similar methods, we hope to largely increase the 
-. humber of readers of Liperty, and at the same time 
_ ptove to our present readers that we do not forget their 
help in the past and that we intend doing our level 
best to deserve their continued confidence. : 
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_Asrrperw Sugscrrrrion Sauz.—The winning numbers were as 
follows: 1682, 1925, 1494, 1371, 1524, 1455, 1971, 1594, 821, 1808, 
482, 1226, 727, 1501, 1262, 1798, 1607, 1384, 1587. - | 
P. Kroporxin will deliver a Lecture at the Grafton Rooms, Graf- 
fe ae Nine Square; on the 18th inst.: subject—‘Le role His- 
e l’Etat.”” ee : 
: Fuatto Mannix on the Lanchester case is to be held at St. Mar- 


on the 19th of December, and all those who desire to 


ss their disapproval of the iniquitous lunacy laws, through which 
? many victims have been and are still being entrapped into private 
and public asylums for all sorts of sinister purposes, should turn u 


here, 


an Roman Catholics be Anarchists? 
To the Editor of Linzrty. 
answer can properly be given to the above question we 
w what Anarchism is. We can agree with much 


rote when he asked the question in your last issue. 


true that the Church has refused State control, and 


is 


We must not omit mention of the fact 


evolution. 


support the movement. A number of’ well-known speakers wil 


always desititig to allow the State perfect freedom in its 
Which should never tin contrary to God's law: natu 
human reason. The Church does therefore stand in a diff 
tion—towards Anarchism, or any other lent—' 
pied by other churches. The remarks about t¢ 

and in other countries having stood up Man 

true—and a matter of history I presume n 

tion. I cannot understand the next point—1 

cused of practicing spiritual oppression ° 

own churches. The Church from 

continual conflict with state governments 

dared the oppressor to do his worst, 

martyrdom in consequence, and wo 

but mark, it has always been a 
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THE REV. TOBIAS SMUGLY ON ANARCHY. 


__.. His s6¥noi was not altogether on Anarchy. By nomeans. It was 


simply before his last “in conelusion,” which precedéé#the.usual pero- 


ration, that he deemed it worth- while to descend from the sublime. 


heights to which his eloquence had soared, and touch on such an 
everyday subject as Anarchy. The bulk of his sermon was devoted 
to elucidating whether Aaron’s rod was béesh or simply pitchpine. 
“This, my brethren,’ he said, “ is one of those ever-recurring mighty 
problems which must be solved, this is ore of those momentous ques- 
tions which perplex and move us, this is the dark and inscrutable 
riddle which must, be read if we would have.our minds prepared to 
receive and cherish all the other grand truths of the past.” 

He went on in this strain for some time, and, after quoting half the 
‘Bible, succeeded in proving completely to his own satisfaction that 
the rod was neither beech nor pine but birch. Whether he thought 
there was some association between the birch and Anarchists, or that 
there ought to be, I don’t know, but. at any rate he proceeded to give 
the congregation of Little Bethel his opinions and ideas on these men 
and their propaganda thusly : 

“It grieves me, my brethren, to make known unto-you that I have 
received information which compels me to accept the alarming con- 
clusion that there are, in. the neighbourhood of our church, a body of 
men engaged in the devil’s work, not only turning the hearts and 
minds of the people away from God, but also from their masters. ' If 
they succeed in imbuing the minds of the people with their pernicious 
doctrines, if their abominable wickedness should triumph and their 
abhorrent principles reign supreme, what, I ask, oh what will the 
condition of the people be? How could the people do without the 
land!ords—those noble-hearted, broad-minded, charitable, benevolent 
men, who so gencrously relieve them from all care and anxiety re- 
garding superfluous money, who heriocally accept the burden of riches 
with all the risk and danger it entails of forever losing perfect bliss, 
in order that, the great bulk of humanity may be certain of receiving 
it. Ah, my brethren, this is heroism, this is courage but seldom seen 
in the history of the world. What could the people do without the 
capitalist, who so generously provides them with employment, so that 
they may get through the day without time hanging heavily on their 
hands, so that they may be kept out of mischief, for you know Satan 
always finds mischief for idie hands to do—this truly philanthropic 
capitalist. not only employs them, but out. of the largeness of his 
heart. and his genuine sympathetic feeling actually condescends to 
pay them wages? What, I ask you, would become of our beautiful 
factories, whose majestic Chimneys reach almost to the sky, belching 
forth their smoke, grandly colouring the air and carrying with it new 
heauty tothe skies, Instead of the stately grandeur of those endur- 
ing piles of brick and mortar we would have only green fields, blue 
skies, and a clearatmosphere. Oh, my brethren, is it not. almost too 
horrible to comtemplate---this outrageous abolition of the landlord and 
the capitalist ¥ Where wonld be the opportunity for noble, self- 

‘denying, charitable, christian work for the young ladies of this con- 
gregation, Hf those abandoned wretches triumph, and burn the slums, 
as they threaten 2° What will become of the society for providing 
boots and blankets for the poor ignorant heathen in far off lands ? 
These Anarchists--deluded, impractical madmen— sugeest that we 
should keep the boots and blankets for our own people at home; but 
they forget our own people have the inestimable privilege, which is 
denied the poor savage, of gazing at boots and blankets in our shop 
windows. And now Lf come to the last and most terrible calamity. 
What, iny brethren, oh! what would become of ae?” 

And here the Rev. Tobias was so overcome with cmotion that he 
sink back on the cushions, and the service was declared over. 

J. Buarrk Soirn. 


A GLASGOW MAN WITH THI SWISS POLICE. 
Some few months ago I went, on the advice of my doctor, to 
Switzerland. On arriving at Rothesay, the capital of Bale, I found a 
lodging in the house of a poor widow. I had retired to bed, and was 
iw fact fast asleep by half-past twelve, at avhich time I was radely 
awakened by someone leaping over me and: mumbling something 
which I could not understand. The room being dark and the window 
_ near the ground I suspected I was being called upon by a barglar. 
The intruder sharply asked me ‘ Did you write a letter today 2” I 
suid“ Who are you?” The reply was “A policeman.” By this time 
T was thoroughly awake, and instantly answered “No.” I had not 


written any letter during the week. He opened the door of my room | 


and then I saw that the adjoining apartment was lighted up, and that 
my landlady and her children were all there and apparently in great 
alarm at the visit of the officer. This individual said to the woman 
“See, he denies having written any letter.” Being an Anarchist I 
thought I was suspected, and I immediately asked him to show me 
the letter. I could not contain my laughter when I caught sight of 
n scrap of paper on which I had written in pencil a few stray thoughts. 
J said the writing was mine, but it was not a letter. He answered by 
informing me that I was his prisoner, and ordered me to come with 
him to the police offiée. I had no desire to increase the alarm of the 
family, so I got up and dressed.. While doing so my purse fell on 
the floor and, having some coppers in it, created considerable noise. 
I stooped to pick it up, when my wrist was caught in the iron grip of 
the officer, and on looking at the man’s face I saw it was pale with 
fear. More amused than angry 1 asked him ‘if he was frightened, and 
if he thought it was a six-shooter that had fallen from my pocket. 
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‘understand Anarchism.” “Do you believe in God almighty 27 4No, 


-by any trap he might set for me. I managed to get his name and address, 


And if the solitude of the struggle, and the coldness of isolation that 


a 
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When he saw that I was laughing at him he let go his hold and went 
to the door, where he stood shaking like an aspen leaf. I again asked 
him if he was afraid, when he replied “No, I am not afraid, but m 
wife is dead,-and I am thinking of my poor children.” [| ace 
him he was in no danger, and displayed my purse to his affrighted gaze 
I was soon prepared to accompany him, and we marched along tho 
deserted streets to the office. I was led up to a counter, ou the inner 
side of which the chief constable (or whoever he was) was seated 
“This is the man: he does not deny,” said the policeman, who then 
took up a position behind me. The chief jumped from his seat, and 
withdrew a few paces, eyeing me with rather an unsteady look. “ Are 
you a foreigner?” “Yes,” ‘Have you written this?” “Yes.” «wh 
have you written this?” _ “ Because I took pleasure in writing it,” 
“Are you an Anarchist ?” “Yes.” “Are you not ashamed to be an’ 
Anarchist ?” “No, I am proud that I have intelligence enough to 


cy 


because if there be a God he would not allow the present unjust state 
of society to continue: how could he see some of his poor children 
starving for bread, and forced to suicide, while others live in the 
greatest of luxury?” “Don’t you ‘believe in eternal punishment ?” 
“No, I don’t know anything about any other world than this.” “But 
yqu are not going-to be arrested here.” “Just as you like: I am not. 
afraid of prison.” ‘Well, you are honest, you don't deny your creed 
you may go.”’ I asked that the policeman should accompany me back 
to my lodgings, to assure my landlady that she was perféctly safe in 
allowing me to remain there, or I might be compelled to walk the 
streets, or go to an hotel and charge him (the chief) with the.cost. 

The policeman was ordered to go with me. As we walked he be- 
gan to talk in praise of Anarchism, said he was half an Anarchist, 
and would like to ask me some questions if I would go to another 
office where he was going on duty, as he did not like to talk too much 
in the streets. ee - 

After making matters all right with the landlady, I complied with 
his request, and as soon as we were alone he commenced to put a lot - 
of questions about Anarchists and the movement. generally, inter- 
spersing his questions with remarks to the effect that he was sick of 
the present system, and would like to blow up the rich people and 
their residences in that neighbourhood if anyone would only tell him 
how it could be done. He then produced a bottle of whisky, and 
asked me to have some, but I declined. I answered such of his ques- 
tions as I thought proper, and intimated that I was not to be caught 


as they will enable me to recall my acquaintance with the Swiss police. 
I duly returned to Glasgow but very little the worse for my mid- 
night adventure, excepting.a slight cold. Had I been foolish enough 
to drink, I might have said something that would have been brought 
against,me, and-sworn to, and I ntight have been sent to prison. 
Perhaps this short account of my experience may be of service to 
any comrade thinking of visiting Switzerland. HW. 


. To the Army .of Revolt. 

Greetings. i 

Courage and speed you well. - 

The warfare is not for political freedom alone: 

Nor yet. for industrial freedom alone. _ 7 .. 

May be you are struggling against long established canons of obedi- __ 
ence, against legalized ties to infidelity to marriage, against _ 
claims unduly pressed of family tradition : _ 

Courage and speed you well I bid you. Ss 

On no account gnust pains and penalties of rebellion be heed ed. 

Greater far the breaking of bonds, the step nearer Freedom 

Than all the terrors of Heaven and Hell? « 

The great thing is the step nearer Freedom. | 

May be you are in conflict with public opinion: 

You are against popular taste in art and literature : 

Fight fiercely on. 

Public opinion and popular taste are acceptable en masse, but never 
authoritative and coercive. , : ‘ sag (ge 

The blast of social displeasure will not kill so fatally as the.gabge  ~ 
irksome chains of social compulsion. 

Whatsoever the warfare against all decrees of convention, rules of 
polite society, etiquette, explicit commands as to God.or the soul, 
current morality, servile compliances, 

If you, personal and immortal, stand for Freedom 

I am with you, irrespective of causes and disputes. : 

And if in the fight for Freedom you but pass from one master to 
another, and find the chains still fetter, 

Be not discouraged. ; 

For in time the last link shall be broken—if you desire it. 


blows o’er Freedom’s frontier depresses you, 

Be not discouraged. : ae 

You are not really alone: 

I for one stand by you—close. ~ 

And unobserved’ are many around you, whom an outstretched band 
will reveal— . : 

Unseen_now, impossible to be seen till you claim them, waiting only 
the grasp of your hand— ~ 

Brothers and Comrades all in the fight for Freedom. 

The Army of Revolt is not confined to making one particular 
capture: 

Always the fight is for Freedom. 


The inha 


Jon Crayton. 


LIBERTY. 


NI/ Cs: AFA BLE IN FINANCE. : posal—it appeared to them so simple, and so effectual, _ 
7 HENRY SEYMOUR. Nea ran Ho a bit of a wag in his way, rose and said he w. 
Po tre g 8k the speaker a question. How would the fishermat pr 
iG pe aed in the ae 3 raceoalspeople who sub | the first place, the yellow dirt wherewith to pay his bootm: 
y by eating one another. In course of time their | At Waich, the old man’ waxed exceeding wroth _ 
iminished that they viewed with alarm the ap- “ Oh, that’s simpl he? roplise cL RME cece 
of their species. But the first law of nature | ance, all that thie HebSERe hee teen omens a 
sserted itself to induce themtg relinquish cannibalism exchange for so much dirt, and the salve applies tS g ry c 
Ys and by degrees they weht to fishing, to pasturage | of the community. Once in their. paises they will f 
ultimately developing a rude system of commodity | it in such manner as best pleases them.” Ze 
. eee . ; There was unanimous assent. — . 
they found hand-labor to be excessively tiresome, and From the moment that the people came to. 
worked from mee till night they had very great | dirt was a charm which brought anything o1 
‘produce enough té support themselves. Step by step, | pass a fierce scramble to secure the poss 
ad better tools, and contrived some ingenious inventions by |. ference t 
great deal of labor became economized. They soon found out brought 
till more economical method of production resided in the prin: | dirt. 
ivision of labor; and the quantity of their products were thus 
ed toa considerable degree. At this stage, a new problem 
How were. they to measure the relative quantities which each 
quitably exchange with the other? Henee-drose,the ne- “See,” said Old Roth, “I have nc 
ty of a medium of: exchange. The principle of barter no longer | boots, or more-thin enough fish to las 
d. He who produced six times the quantity of corn he himself single suit of clothes, or r than 
n need of could find ready customers, but it often happened | my servant to make into bread, _ 
at ttese customers had no suitable thing which they could offer in | give you relative ‘quantities of m y yello 
exchange, and so no exchange could take place. He who caught | about your business, which is clear 
ugh fish to feed the rest of the community could exchange some | things amongst yourselves, by 1 
, for corn, but he also required other things than corn, for was it given to each of you.” 
aid of old that. man cannot live by bread alone? He required a The old man’s manner was so 
wir of boots, for instance, and the bootmaker, preferring flesh, did. | that they straightway set abou 
6 want the fish. So after tarrying until the fish stunk, he wonld The fisherman bought. bushel of 
manure the soil with it and go barefooted. In fine, they were ina | all the yellew dirt he hul” since 
peless fix for the want of some means to adjust exchanges; ; that so much of his dirt was of the 
Now there happened to be amongst them, one known by the name | ho had bonght. Then the corn, 
of Old Roth, who much resembled a chimpanzee. He had never been | the bootmakers with the ye 
known to do any labor worthy of mention since he devoured his mother- bought a basket of fish from th 
in-law in the old time when cannibalism was the only political economy | advantage which the invention 

stised by these people. He had suffered the worst terrors of indi- | each now possessed the san 
gestion and was a confirmed invalid. He eked out an existence under | before, and had mado a omple 
the new regime by borrowing from his neighbors. He would borrow ° Albeit, it soon became 
from one and preserve his credit by repaying him with what he borrowed | Roth had given them in e 
from another. He was doubtless the prototype of that subtle econo- | sumption was insufficient 

ist who first announced the idea of the productivity of capital. products that were req 
His opportunity had at last arrived. His inventive genius had | community. ‘Their 
: ehim the hero of the hour. He had discovered a royal road to | So business came to 
fortune, but affected the utmost indifference with respect to his own | to be made with yell 
interests, and posed as the benefactor of his race. So he summoned | production was stop 
gether all the people and when they were seated about him, he | production was only car 
addressed them in this wise: ‘| and if exchange were 
Friends—I have made a brilliant discovery, which is destined to.| diminished. 
be of the greatest service to you all. You have long labored under the A great stagnation 
manifest disadvantage of being unable to exchange your respective | rous to fashion use 
productions with equity and facility. I have devised a system of 
exchange whereby tha equitable transfer of products can be madeand | things, for the reason th 
nothing wasted. -After a long time of deep study, during which I have | cient. Thore was p 
been ungenerously reproved for idleness, I have solved this all-important ( 
problem, and I have brought you hither to tell you of it and to make This commercial 
you a present of the idea if you will just grant me one small concession.” | Roth’s mill. 
“Name it,” shouted all. ; competed wildly with 
Continuing, he said, “the concession I refer to is that I be permit- | same quantity of -yello 
ted to hold the exclusive possession of that yellow dirt I have-scraped | those who worked h 
together in the corner, it being all that I could find in these regions.’ | Roth such an amou 
This was so peculiar a request that, the people fell to looking in each | means of supportin, A 
others’ faces in bewilderment, wondering if the old man had taken | his stock of yellow di 

e of his senses. . 

Certainly we agree,” said they, after recovering from their aston people murmured, Th 
dshment, knowing that the dirt could be of no possible value, and | in controlling the su; 
Temembering that he was entitled to it, seeing that he had scraped it 
together with his own hands. ~~ that they were free, 

_ thanks,” exclaimed Old Roth, “and now I will unfold my scheme. | crime developed very r: 
ust have occurred to you hundreds of times that the system of | So Old Roth bethough 
t which you have so long practised is a most wasteful and ineffi- | and at the same time 

t one.” Boe, offered to lend them an 

Hear, hear,” shouted the multitude. they would agree to 

Such being the ¢ase,” he went on, “it must be equally plain that if | little more added to 

e scheme were devised to supersede it and to make the exchange | Where the “little mo 

ur products perfect and complete,—no matter whether one of the | these people, redu 

in an exchange desired what the other possessed a superabun- Matters beca moo 
—it would be the greatest boon ever bestowed upon | arrangement was a perfect!: 
85, | more yellow dirt cireu 
became due. ‘Then so 
correspondingly depressed 
business became wo 
scrap of his yellow di 


astonished natives. 


dirt in payment for products. The bootmaker may have - 
_ The fisherman may require a pair of boots, but it may: 
hat the bootmaker will prefer flesh to fish for his repast, 
will not sell his boots for fish, in which he will be wise, 
e perishability of the latter is more rapid than that of 
ow if you will all agree to accept yellow dirt for your 

, the problem is solved. The bootmaker will sell his 
sherman for so much yellow dirt; with which the boot- 

to buy beef from the butcher, and so on.”’ 

Tunarland were simply entranced with the pro- 


g in exintenc 
“Ex nihilo nihil fi 


> 


[Soe 


so arranging the conditions of payment at such specified times that 
“jt was® physical impossibility forall of his debtors to discharge their 


~ to furnish him 


‘other considerations were excluded from their thoughts ; but those who 
“were the shrewdest amongst them suggested that money be made of a 
‘nore plentiful thing, and there was an idea in the air that yellow dirt, 
‘as a token of exchange, bad had its day. Seeing this, Old Roth went | 
to great pains to ridicule all inrfovations; and as he controlled the’ 
newspapers he made them circulate all sorts of sophistriés about the’ 
‘nature of money. The people being comparatively unacquainted with 
these things, became more more or less bewildered, and abandoned, in | 
despair, al] hopes of improvement. 

lt occurred to Old Roth that it would be more expedient to offer 
the people small loans on easier terms. He foresaw that unless some 
vellow dirt was put into circulation, all industry would collapse, and 
then he would not be able to procure the things that he desired, in 
spite of his vast possessions. oe 

The reappearance of yellow dirt electrified the commun'ty. The 
people were literally seized with a wild impulse to get and to kcep it; 
those who failed to secure it in the usual way of producing something 
of value to exchange for it, concocted-all manner of deVices by which 
they could gamble it from those who had been more fortunate in their 
quest. The arts of commerce were shaped to the mad pursuit of dirt- 
scraping. -Once in their possession, they hoarded it in strong iron boxes 
and vaults of masonry. They quite forgot its original utility, which 
was that of purchasing food and luxuries, and simply secured it for 
the purpose of worshipping it. — Z 

Old Roth had ‘his claws tightly riveted on the yellow dirt he had 
mnt into circulation, notwithstanding all their strong boxes. He laughed 
fong and loudly at their financial guilelessness.. He always was able: 
to dictate terius to his debtors, and made them favorable to himself, , 
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claims. “By°this means‘he could foreclose on the securities of the delin- 
quents, which were always double: the vatue of the loans, and so get 
even more than his duces, and could nee undersell other dealers 
and monopolize markets. Thus the vellow dirt. wonld come straight, , 
back to him just. when he willed. And by contracting or expanding 
the volume of yellow dirt im circulation, he could thus depress or raisu 
the value of all other things to his own a‘lvantage when-about to buy 
or sell. In a word, Old Roth, in controlling the circulating medium, 
pulled the wires of the entire industrial and commercial world, 

The manipulation of the volume of the currency soon got to be a fine 
art with Old Roth. He forced the wages of those who worked 
for him down and down until the women replaced the’ men because 
they were content with lesser quantities of dirt. As time went onthe 
women were replaced by the children for the same reason. These 
miniature slaves had to. support their parents in idleness. The death 
rate of the children rose rapidly : half developed boys aud girls often 
were seen dropping from sheer exhaustion at their work. Avarice 
filled the whole being of the financier: not even satisfied with the pass 
to which he bad brought the community by his designs, he ent down. 
the very means of subsistence of his child-slives, so that only the more 
robust survived. The women offered their bodies for sale, and the 
men their souls. Crime increased to an incredible degree. ° Starved 
men became wild beasts. Old Roth organized a number of men, who 
were uily too willing to do anything to get yellow dirt, to terrorize 
the criminals, and built jails and torture racks to make men honest: 
In course of time, he triumphed ; all human arts were called into play 
to exterminate all those who refused to be starved to death for Old 
Roth's amusement. Yes, crime was eventually suppressed, but only 
to be replaced by widespread insanity. Presently, a scourge came upon 
the land, and it happened that all who contracted the dire disease died 
of it. All the. vaunted wisdom of the medicine men availed nothing: 
it was beyond all human skill to arrest its ravages. Its cankerous’ 
roota were fastened in the’ very conditions of social life. Its name 
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Old Roth and hie children alone survived. For the first: time “it ] 
became manifest to him, iow that he had no food to ent, how worthless | A OLR: vy TH 
waa bis yellow dirt. How glad he would be now if he had an oppor- USEF UL WO. K Vi 
tunity to give all of:it for a single louf of bread. But alas, there were 
no more ignorant people to traffic with, and so Old. Roth and his 
family were reduced to the necessity to eat yellow dirt. Filled to 
overflowing with disgust, he afterwards concluded to emigrate to a 
more congenial planet where fools abounded, and looking around, he 
maje for Terra Firma, in search of fortunes new, cogitating, on the 


journey, a colossal scheme for exploiting the universe. 
- Partosorny, wisdom, and liberty, support each other ; che who 
Will not reason is a bigut; he who cannot is @ fool; and he who 


dares not is a slave.—(Firebrand.) N 
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